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MEXICO’S UNPRECEDENTED 
ART EVENT 

We are indeed privileged to publish this 
article written for the Bulletin by Alma M. 
Reed, distinguished reporter, archeologist 
and patron of artists. The writer introduced 
Jose Clemente Orozco (current exhibition at 
the S. F. Museum of Art) and other Mexi¬ 
can artists to the United States after launch¬ 
ing their work at her New York gallery. 
The Delphic Studios. A former San Fran¬ 
cisco newspaperwoman, she authored Cali¬ 
fornia s law to abolish capital punishment 
for minors. Her first book on Orozco was 
published in 1932 and will be followed short¬ 
ly by a second published by Cultura Eco¬ 
nomica, sponsored by the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment. She has been decorated by the Mexi¬ 
can Government, the Republic of Lebanon, 
and the Greek Government in high recogni¬ 
tion of altruistic and cultural services. 

There is no lack of evidence of an authentic 
continental Americanism in Mexico’s 3000- 
year panorama of esthetic creation which 
opened, for an indefinite period on Novem¬ 
ber 20th, at the Palace of Fine Arts. 

The remarkable exhibit of paintings, sculp¬ 
ture and craft now attracting 1500 residents 
and tourists daily to the imposing white 
marble structure in the heart of the Mexican 
capital, supplies conclusive testimony bear¬ 
ing on the existence of an American primor¬ 
dial spirit. It shows too, that this spirit, 
with unwithered roots imbedded deep in the 
strata of a past that antedates European dis¬ 
covery of the continent, is still capable of 
radiant flowering. 

Through all the periods represented in the 
choice ensemble of Mexico’s fine and popu¬ 
lar arts, one detects the unmistakable stamp 
of New World origin. This persistence over 
the centuries of a well defined plastic person¬ 
ality opens vistas that transcend national 
boundaries. The fact holds significance not 
only for Mexicans in their present quest for 
cultural and social solidarity, but for those 
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Americans in every part of the Western 
Hemisphere who consciously seek artistic 
identity. 

The large-scale and scientifically planned 
survey high-lights the power of the American 
soil to influence esthetic creation. It reveals, 
too, with dramatic clarity the unique quality 
of the American plastic gift. In every in¬ 
stance of true art, the production will not 
be confused with that of Asia, Africa or 
Europe. 

These considerations suggesting fundamen¬ 
tal American unity, inevitably come to mind 
on our frequent tours of the twenty galleries, 
formed from the eight main salas on the five 
floors of the Palace of Fine Arts. Our own 
impressions along this line were strength¬ 
ened during a recent interview with Victor 
Manuel Reyes of the National Institute of 
Fine Arts, chief coordinator of Mexico’s un¬ 
precedented art event. Maestro Reyes ex¬ 
plained that the exhibit, organized by the 
Ministry of Education was, in fact, designed 
to make the Mexican people aware of their 
unbroken cultural continuity over thirty 
centuries. 

The primary object of the government effort, 
Maestro Reyes pointed out, was to present 
to the Mexican people for the first time, the 
concentrated essence of their artistic values. 
The exhibit, in its arrangement, traces for 
them, step by step, the development of Mexi¬ 
can art through the ages. Each of the hun¬ 
dreds of catalogued items faithfully repre¬ 
sents its own particular epoch. The task of 
selecting and assembling the material has 
required the close team-work over several 
months of three official cultural bodies—the 
National Institute of Archaeology and His¬ 
tory, the National Institute of Fine Arts and 
the National Indigenist Institute. 
Collaborating with Maestro Reyes in their 
respective fields were Dr. Alfonso Caso, Dr. 
Ignacio Marquina, Prof. Jorge Enciso, Prof. 
Alfonso Ortega, and Dr. Daniel Rubin de la 
Borbolla, the last in charge of the highly 





important popular arts section. The North 
American expert on Colonial art, Mr. Fred 
W. Davis, labored with the Mexican schol¬ 
ars at the Palace of Fine Arts classifying 
the exhibits and supervising their handsome 
installation. 

Enthusiastic support came from fourteen 
leading North American museums and cul¬ 
tural institutions showing their awareness of 
the exhibit’s New World significance. Paint¬ 
ings and sculpture have been loaned by the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, the 
art museums of Philadelphia, Dallas, Brook¬ 
lyn, Los Angeles, the Art Institute of Chi¬ 
cago and the Peabody Museum. We proudly 
note the San Francisco Museum of Art is 
represented by several outstanding canvases 
of contemporary painting. In addition, a 
score or more of distinguished private col¬ 
lections in the United States have enriched 
the nucleus of the exhibit—the wealth of 
material assembled in 1952 by the Mexican 
Government for showing in Paris, London 
and Stockholm. 

In discussing the relation between the col¬ 
lection shown in the European capitals and 
the current exhibit, Maestro Reyes said: 
“For the larger part of the European public, 
the exposition was an artistic discovery of 
Mexico. The undertaking was costly. It was 
a serious economic effort for our country to 
create a deeper spiritual bond with Euro¬ 
pean peoples through the medium of art. 
And in order that this effort may benefit our 
own people, the Secretary of Public Educa¬ 
tion decided that once the material was re¬ 
turned, it would be shown at the National 
Museum in the Mexican capital.” 

Notable examples of painting, embroidery, 
ceramics, and metal work of the Colonial 
period in the exhibit have never been pub¬ 
licly displayed and were lent by churches 
and convents through the cooperation of the 
Catholic Archbishop of Mexico. Ancient 
sculpture — including recently discovered 
archaeologic treasures from Tabasco, Vera¬ 
cruz, Yucatan—make their initial appear¬ 
ance here alongside the familiar pre-Colum¬ 
bian masterpieces of the National Museum. 
Among the new archaeologic attractions is 
a facsimile reproduction of the huge elab¬ 
orately carved stone from the Secret Crypt 
of the Temple of Inscriptions at Palenque. 
Installed on a central platform, it now forms 
part of a celebrated group of indigenous 
monoliths unsurpassed anywhere in monu- 
mentality and plastic intensity. The original 
stone, a lid of a sarcophagus weighing twelve 
tons and measuring nearly four by two and 


one half meters and about a foot in thick¬ 
ness, was found in December, 1952, in a 
sumptuous mortuary chamber in the heart 
of a pyramid in the Northern section of the 
State of Chiapas. The stone, which must have 
taken the master sculptor a number of years 
to carve in beautifully designed and executed 
bas-relief, covered the remains of some exalt¬ 
ed personage whose precise rank is un¬ 
known. This royal interment in a pyramid 
of pre-Columbian America establishes the 
first known connection with the pyramid 
tombs of Egypt and raises provocative ques¬ 
tions concerning the origin of culture—and 
of man himself—in the Western Hemisphere. 

At no time, at least in modern Mexican his¬ 
tory, have the world-famed ancient stones 
been seen to greater advantage than in their 
present settings against earth-toned and olive 
green backgrounds. At the entrance to the 
pre-Hispanic Gallery reclines the celebrated 
Chac-Mool, Mayan fire god—found by Dr. 
Auguste LePlongeon in the later part of the 
19th century at Chichen-Itza—subtle light¬ 
ing effects intensifying his enigmatic stare. 
Nearby is Xochipili, god of love. The huge 
grinning jaguar that officially functioned as 
a receptacle for the blood of human sacri¬ 
fices, seems to convey with fresh emphasis, 
the terrifying implications of Aztec ritual. 
On the walls of the pre-Hispanic Gallery are 
full-sized color reproductions of ancient 
frescoes. The most striking of the ancient 
murals is the Frieze of the Musicians, copied 
by Agustin Villaga from the walls of Bonom- 
pak—a work unrivalled for its harmonious 
group rhythm and the decorative quality of 
its stylized figures. 

The Hispanic-Mexican collections occupy 
several galleries. The entire display indicates 
that the esthetic and ritual forms of Euro¬ 
pean origin took on a new and richer mood 
when transplanted to the American conti¬ 
nent. Throughout the distinguished ba¬ 
roque and churrigueresque material, the 
original Spanish design is invariably glori¬ 
fied by the colorful and bold expression of 
the native artist inspired by a superb autoch¬ 
thonous art, an opulent nature and the vast 
horizons of the New World. 

The main sala with its impressively installed 
altarpiece from the chapel of San Jose del 
Noviciado of Tepozotlan, dating from 1678, 
provides perhaps, the exhibit’s most striking 
example of indigenous assimilation of Span¬ 
ish art forms. This splendid retablo of 
carved and gilded cedar with five niches, 
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A NOTE TO MEMBERS OF THE 
ART ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
December 17,1953, the by-laws were amend¬ 
ed to change former procedure for electing 
members to the Board. In future the election 
of Directors shall be at the regular meeting 
of the Board in the month of November. The 
Directors shall consider the nominees pro¬ 
posed by the Nominating Committee and 
submitted to the Board, together with the 
persons nominated by the artist members of 
the Association. 

This new procedure will eliminate voting by 
the general membership. However, a list of 
directors elected will be sent to the members. 
The following directors have been elected 
for the ensuing three years: John E. Cush¬ 
ing, Selah Chamberlain, Jr., Ralph S. Du 
Casse, Donald M. Gregory, Francis V. Kees- 
ling, Jr., John C. Lyman, Mary Navratil, 
Frann Spencer Reynolds, Eldridge T. Spen¬ 
cer and Gurdon Woods. Those whose terms 
have not expired are: Robert 0. Bach, Ellen 
Braristen, William W. Crocker, Hector Es- 
cobosa, F. Paschal Gallot, George D. Hart, 
Charles Kendrick, Mrs. Clarence Lindner, 
F. M. McAuliffe, Mrs Turner McBaine, 
Richard O’Hanlon, David Park and Nell 
Sinton. 

1954 ART FESTIVAL 

A revitalized and concrete plan for the forth¬ 
coming San Francisco Art Festival of 1954 
has been presented to the SFAA for approval. 
Because of the vast changes in conception 
and interest to participating artists it is 
deemed necessary to have an open discus¬ 
sion among the membership as soon as prac¬ 
ticable. On Tuesday evening, Feb. 16, 8 p.m., 
a meeting will be held at the California 
School of Fine Arts, 800 Chestnut St. 

The new plan offers an opportunity to all 
professional artists to raise the entire scope 
and level of the Festival with many new bene¬ 
fits to the city and the artists. 

In recent years $12,000 was spent by the 
Art Commission on each Art Festival, allo¬ 
cating $2000 for purchase awards and $10,- 
000 for installation and administration. Art¬ 
ists Equity has a new proposal that the $12,- 
000 be split into three parts—$3500 for pur¬ 
chase awards, $3500 for installation and ad¬ 
ministration, and $5000 “for the enhance¬ 
ment of public buildings and properties.” 
“This new plan makes some sense” stated 
Alfred Frankenstein in the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


ART ASSOCIATION NOTES 

We welcome Artist Members Arthur Carra- 
way, Wally B. Hedrick, Mar Jean Kettunen, 
William R. Morehouse, Samuel Provenzano, 
Ralph Putzker, Grace Spalding, and Clark 
Winter; and Associate Artist Members 
Helen W. Critchett, David D. Ketner, and 
John Magnani; and Lay Members John C. 
Lyman, and Mrs. N. E. Zavalishin, Jr. 

At a meeting of the Artists’ Council held 
January 12th the following members were 
elected to serve on the Council for the ensu¬ 
ing three years: Ruth Armer, Elio Benve¬ 
nuto, D. Faralla, Glo Kirby, and William 
R. Morehouse. 

The oldest art association (SFAA) in the 
West salutes the White House, oldest mer¬ 
cantile organization in San Francisco now 
celebrating its Centennial year of service to 
the city. The White House (Raphael Weil & 
Co.) has been constant in both its interest 
and financial support of the Art Association 
since 1923. 

The Fair and Frolic, held at CSFA, Decem¬ 
ber 8th, 1953, sponsored by the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the San Francisco Art Asso¬ 
ciation, was a tribute to the fine spirit and 
excellent cooperation among all who con¬ 
tributed time, effort and material. 

The sale of Faculty and Student Art proved 
there is a high degree of community in¬ 
terest in the Fine and Visual Arts, and the 
Women’s Auxiliary is pleased that so many 
individuals derived tangible benefit from 
the exhibition. 

Aside from tangible results, the showing of 
the CSFA film, “Let’s Go To Art School” 
brought home to the nearly 200 who viewed 
it, that CSFA is an Art institution of which 
the West can be proud. The over-all success 
of the Fair and Frolic was made possible by 
the Faculty and Students of CSFA and in be¬ 
half of the Women’s Auxiliary, Elizabeth 
Grossman, Party Chairman, joins in saying 
“thanks” to all. 

MRS. JOSEPH FIFE 

We note with deep regret the jleath of Mrs. 
Joseph Fife on December 10th. During the 
time the San Francisco Museum of Art was 
housed in the Palace of Fine Arts (the pe¬ 
riod following the 1915 Exposition) Mrs. 
Fife served as chairman of the Women’s 
Auxiliary which she helped found. Later she 
served as a member of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors of the SFAA. 





With permission of the author, Mr. Mellin- 
koff, the following column from a recent 
edition of the San Francisco Chronicle is re¬ 
printed in full: 

MORNING REPORT 
BY ABE MELLINKOFF 

This could turn out to be a splendidly con¬ 
fusing year at City Hall. The Board of Edu¬ 
cation turned down that “bent-gas-pipe” 
piece of sculpture that had been approved 
by the Art Commission. Now the Art Com¬ 
mission has a meeting coming up and it 
could turn down some of the textbooks ap¬ 
proved by the educators. 

Maybe the Utilities Commission, which 
should know more about gas pipes—bent or 
straight—than either of the other groups, 
will get into the act. In fact, why not arm 
all the city commissioners with pipes and let 
them try their luck at bending them on each 
other ? 

If some commissioners ended up with pipes 
around their necks, it still would be no worse 
than having them in their mouths. That’s 
where the members of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion had the gas pipes at their last meeting. 
Mrs. Clarence Coonan, one of the members, 
said of the proposed sculpture: “I don’t 
know what they mean.” It would be nice if 
she did know, but her lack of understanding 
can hardly be passed off as serious art cri¬ 
ticism. 

I am sure there are a lot of things being 
taught at the city’s schools (including City 
College) that are not understood by every 
member of the board. It is quite possible that 
some member has forgotten solid geometry, 
or does not recognize an irregular Latin 
verb from be-bop. Does that mean that 
those subjects must be dropped from the 
curriculum? 

If it does, it means that our younger gen¬ 
eration will be no better educated than those 
public-spirited citizens who choose to sit on 
the board. My feeling is that the young¬ 
sters deserve better. 

If the general level of understanding is to 
advance, our kids must be taught all that we 
know—plus a little bit more. Schools are 
now being built not to resemble a textile fac¬ 
tory or a medium-security prison. Maybe the 
art work on the new schools should keep in 
step with the architecture. 

At any rate, to criticize the proposed free¬ 
form sculpture as “bent gas pipe” is as valid 
as labeling Michelangelo’s great statute of 
Moses as a big hunk of chipped limestone. 
It is, too! 



Ernest Mundt's sculpture designed for San Miguel 
School took its inspiration from the city's skyline. 

LETTERS 

The following communication, quoted in 
part, was sent to Squire Knowles in response 
to his article 66 A Report on Jury Procedure ” 
in the Oct.-Nov . Bulletin. The writer, Clinton 
Adams, is vice-president of the California 
Water Color Society. 

I haven’t had a chance to see the SFAA show 
this year, but the fact that Dole and Lagorio 
(reproduced in your Bulletin) also did well 
down here indicates that perhaps the two 
annuals are moving along related lines. 
Which brings me to the point. It is too bad 
that more northern artists aren’t sending to 
the CWCS show and more southern artists 
to the SFAA show. A few years ago this gulf 
was not so wide. Brugger’s were frequently 
shipping 60 or 70 pictures north; this year, 
I note in your statistics, only 29. Part of the 
difficulty, of course, is the constantly in¬ 
creasing cost of shipment. But more impor¬ 
tant, perhaps, is a conception which has been 
growing in the minds of the artists—that the 
SFAA show is entirely “avant garde,” that 
the CWCS show is “conservative.” 

Certainly this idea, even if true in the past, 
has no real truth at the moment. Your article 
clearly states the SFAA interest in quality 
regardless of style. Our interest is precisely 
the same. So I, for one, am going to start 
sending pictures north again. I was repre¬ 
sented fairly regularly in your shows of ’47, 
’48, and ’49, but stopped sending sometime 
around ’51 because of a feeling that the 
shows were being devoted fairly exclusively 
to abstract-expressionist tendencies. And I 
shall bring your article to the attention of 
our membership in the hope that others may 
wish to do likewise. 

Sincerely yours, 

CLINTON ADAMS, Vice President, CWCS 

73RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

The Painting and Sculpture annual exhibi¬ 
tion of the SFAA will be held February 18th 










through March 28th at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. 

The following jury has been announced: 
Jury of Selection: Painting—Ruth Armer, 
chairman; Ralph Du Casse, James Budd 
Dixon, Jrene Lagorio and Franz Bergmann. 
Sculpture—Robert Howard, chairman; Zyg- 
mund Sazevich, and Ruth Cravath. Alter¬ 
nates: Jack Davis, and Charles Griffin Farr. 
The Jury of Awards: Ruth Armer, chair¬ 
man; Ralph Du Casse, and James Budd Dix¬ 
on. Alternates: Stefan Novak, and Fenton 
Kastner. 

In addition to the prizes being given in the 
Annual, Schwabacher-Frey Company is of¬ 
fering two $50 merchandise orders. 

The exhibition preview will be held Febru¬ 
ary 17th, 8-10:30 p.m., and is open to 
members of the SFAA, the San Francisco 
Museum, exhibiting artists and their guests. 

ROSENBERG TRAVELING 
FELLOWSHIP 

Applications for the Abraham Rosenberg 
Traveling Fellowship must be received by 
the San Francisco Art Association, 800 
Chestnut St., by February 26, 1954. 

Through courtesy of the San Francisco Mu¬ 
seum of Art work must be delivered to the 
Museum on Monday, March 1st, between 
one and seven ^p.m. 

The Fellowships are granted annually in the 
amount of $2400 and are awarded to “gifted 
artists of painting or sculpture who have 
demonstrated their ability to accomplish dis¬ 
tinguished original work of professional 
quality” under the terms of a fund gener¬ 
ously bequeathed in trust to the Board of 
Directors of the SFAA by the late Abraham 
Rosenberg. An applicant must be, or have 
been, registered in the California School ol 
Fine Arts for at least two regular semesters. 
Jury members for the 1954 Rosenberg Fel¬ 
lowship are: Mrs. Walter A. Hass, chair¬ 
man; Ruth Armer, Alfred Frankenstein, 
Karl Kasten, Ward Lockwood, Dr. Grace 
McCann Morley, David Park, and Nell 
Sinton. 

COMPETITIONS AND AWARDS 

All California Art Exhibition, National 
Orange Show, San Bernardino, Calif.: Appli¬ 
cants may reside in Northern or Southern 
California. $1000 in purchase awards divid¬ 
ed among oil, water color and sculpture. En¬ 
try blanks may be obtained from and must be 
returned to National Orange Show Art Com¬ 


mittee, P. 0. Box 29, San Bernardino, Calif, 
on or before February 27th. 

THE MEMBERS EXHIBIT 

Arthur Brown Jr., former president of the 
Art Association, honorary life member and 
architect with John Bakewell, his partner, of 
the building at 800 Chestnut street which 
houses the SFAA and the CSFA, has recently 
been made a member of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Arts and Letters. There are only fifty 
members, a new member being admitted 
only following the death of one of the cur¬ 
rent fifty. Mr. Brown is the architect who 
designed the San Francisco War Memorial, 
comprising the Veterans Building (with its 
San Francisco Museum of Art), and the 
Opera House; Coit Tower, City Hall and 
many other San Francisco buildings. 

The Martha Jackson Gallery in New York 
has an exhibition by Lawrence Calcagno, just 
returned from Paris, and Alberto Burri. The 
exhibition will be shown at the Milwaukee 
Art Institute in November. 

In the 33rd Annual Exhibition of California 
Watercolor Society Alexander Nepote was 
awarded the Brugger Award of Merit for his 
picture “Retreat.” The Art Museum of the 
University of Michigan has purchased his 
painting “Dynamic Dusk” for permanent 
collection. 

The Seattle Art Museum has an exhibition 
of work by Keith Monaghan of Pullman,— 
Jan. 7-Feb. 7. 

Prize winners of the California Water Color 
Society 33rd National Exhibition include 
members Leonard Edmondson, Jules Engel, 
Irene Lagorio, and George Post. 

Theodore Polos exhibited paintings and Pe¬ 
ter Shoemaker watercolors and collages at 
Sandals Unlimited gallery in Berkeley dur¬ 
ing December. 

Paintings by Robert McChesney were ex¬ 
hibited during December at the San Fran¬ 
cisco Museum of Art. 

Isobel Sanford and Gertrude Murphy exhib¬ 
ited drawings and water colors and sculpture 
at Gumps Gallery, Dec. 30th-Jan. 21st. 
Paintings and drawings by the late May¬ 
nard Dixon are on view at the Rotunda Gal¬ 
lery, City of Paris, Jan. 21-Feb. 8. 

The editor is grateful to the members for 
their interest in the Bulletin and wishes to 
ask each member to send in any news of ex¬ 
hibitions and/or articles and letters of opin¬ 
ion . It is one sure way your editor and fellow 
members may be informed of your doings 
artwise. 






(Continued from page 2) 

each holding a sculptured and vividly poly- 
chromed angel, and a central niche for St. 
Joseph and the Divine Infant, is typical of 
the fantasy and detail of the churrigueresque 
style—often called Mexican ultrabaroque— 
that flourished in the final decades of the 
17th to the end of the 18th centuries. The 
glorifying native touch is seen also in the 
pair of archangels from the Metropolitan Ca¬ 
thedral that stand guard on either side of the 
altarpiece. Of sculptured and polychromed 
wood, their brilliantly colored tunics etched 
in gold, are exquisite examples of the esto- 
fada or quilting process that imitates the 
rich textures of silk and velvet. 

Designed as a compromise between the mas¬ 
sive Gothic and the florid baroque is the 
style which developed into the perfect me¬ 
dium for the fusion of native and Spanish 
attitudes originated by the architect Don 
Jose de Churriguera of Salamanca. It be¬ 
came, in the hands of the Mexican artisan, an 
expression of such delirious exuberance that 
it surpassed the most extreme models pro¬ 
duced in Spain during the same period. 

The emphasis in the Hispanic-Mexican gal¬ 
lery is on the feeling of the native craftsman 
for his own environment and tradition. More 
particularly, the collections and the archi¬ 
tectural photographs highlight his skill and 
his prodigious performance. One naturally 
asks: How was it possible to enlist the cre¬ 
ative energy of the indigenous artisan in the 
program of feverish construction during the 
16th century, so soon after his own splendid 
monuments had been mutilated or de¬ 
stroyed? An explanation that appears to 
correspond to the historic facts was given 
to us recently by Dr. Daniel Rubin de la 
Borbolla, anthropologist and director of the 
National Museum of Popular Arts. 

The Mexican savant explained that the In¬ 
dian leaped to the adventure of new forms of 
construction not only for himself, but also as 
a symbol of a religious-political ceremonial 
that would reintegrate him to the community 
and restore him as a social personality in the 
new order. 

But the collection reflects the civil as well 
as the religious life of 18th century Mexico. 
In addition to the enormous Murillo-inspired 
paintings depicting episodes in the stories of 
the Madonna and of the Saints, there are a 
number of brilliant portraits of noblemen 
and their ladies and a series of pictures that 
portray the daily life of the period. One of 
the most important works on display is the 


sensitive full-length portrait of Dona Maria 
Guadalupe Ramirez, painted by her famous 
husband, Francisco Eduardo Tresguerras, 
artist, architect and patriot of Celaya, who 
is regarded by many as the last great figure 
in Mexican art until the dawn, in the 1920’s, 
of the contemporary mural movement. 

One of the most original of the larger secular 
canvases is an equestrian portrait of Conde 
de Galvez, painted by the friar, Pablo de 
Jesus in 1790. The only solidly painted sur¬ 
faces in the picture appear in the Conde’s 
face, his gauntlets and his plumed tricorne 
hat. The mount and the costume are deline¬ 
ated in white scroll work of a lace-like effect. 

The effectively arranged display of Mexico’s 
popular arts reveals at a glance, why they 
enjoy world-wide esteem and maintain a 
sound market. Today, with a comparatively 
small population of 27 millions, Mexico 
ranks third—after China and Japan—in the 
production of manual arts. Qualitatively, the 
national position is probably first. At least, 
Mexican popular arts are on a par with those 
of her numerically superior rivals. 

Like all the divisions of the exhibit, the pop¬ 
ular arts are presented with strict regard to 
historical sequence and ethnologic origin. 
Textiles and embroidery as exemplified in 
regional costumes greet the visitor’s entrance. 
One of the most colorful groups of the popu¬ 
lar arts exhibit is composed of lacquer work 
from Uruapan—trays, little chests and 
jicaras. Some of the jicaras, or gourd cups, 
have the exact shape of Chinese porcelain 
bowls and suggest an ancient Chinese origin 
in their glowing vermilion as well as in their 
decorative motifs. 

The section devoted to Mexican toys reveals 
the Mexican craftsman in his most imagina¬ 
tive mood and shows his rare ability to cre¬ 
ate beauty and provide interest with the ut¬ 
most economy of means. With a handful of 
clay or a few inches of copper wire he repro¬ 
duces an entire mariachi orchestra of Cala¬ 
veras of the type sold in the markets of Alti- 
planicie on the Day of the Dead. Pinates, 
bulging with gifts and surprises, hang from 
the gallery ceilings. There are vivid paper 
roosters, black toros sporting gilded horns 
and big pink bows, and a variety of other 
familiar forms, while against the walls lean 
a colossal Judas and a giant papier mache 
skeleton. The latter serves not only to remind 
one of the fact that death seldom takes a 
holiday in Mexico but to reflect the stoicism 
and the profound realism of the Mexican 
people who face death frankly and incorpo- 






rate death into their daily life, even endow¬ 
ing him with attractive social qualities and 
the ability to perform a lively fandango on 
festive occasions. 

In many cases, the craft displays invade and 
overlap the field of the fine arts. The naci- 
mientos, radiant incense burners and cande¬ 
labra of polychromed and varnished barro, 
combine the art of the painter and the sculp¬ 
tor in an esthetic that the most famed Pari¬ 
sian surrealist might envy. An amusing ce¬ 
ramic group is composed of mermaid jars 
from Coyotopec. The bulky tails of the sirens 
serve as spouts for refreshing beverages. 

On the three upper floors of Belles Artes de¬ 
voted to contemporary and modern painting 
and prints, elements common to all the main 
divisions of Mexican art history emerge in 
every section. These are monumentality; a 
concern with the epic and the symphonic or¬ 
ganization of material as opposed to the 
fragmentary and the precieux; and above all, 
with social function. 

Art for living purposes appears to be a basic 
factor in establishing the continuity of the 
Mexican art tradition. Art of social function, 
in fact, dominates the whole interior of the 
Palacio. On the walls are powerful murals 
of the three great Revolutionary painters— 
Diego Rivera, Jose Clemente Orozco and 
David Alfaro Siqueiros, each in his own way 
interpreting the hope of the Mexican people 
for national renovation or the striving of hu¬ 
manity for a better world. 

But in the contemporary and 19th century 
picture galleries, gifted artists present, with 
intensely individualistic approach, a vista 
that suggests the many aspects of the Mexi¬ 
can landscape itself. Some of the esthetic 
attitudes evoke the sensuous imagery of semi- 
tropical nature; others, the snow-capped sum¬ 
mits of slumbering volcanoes. Still others, 
the flat salty marshes of the coastal regions 
or the windswept plateaus of the central 
highlands that plunge into the humid jun¬ 
gles of Chiapas or Tabasco. The differences 
in the Mexican scene are no less marked 
than those that exist, for example, between 
the vast, geologically-inspired paisajes of 
Dr. Atl, the compassionate mysticism of 
Manuel Rodriguez Lozano, the human sym¬ 
pathy of Carlos Orozco Romero overlaid 
with metaphysical nuance. These differences 
are further reflected in the incisive portrait¬ 
ure of Raul Anguiano, the sculptural simplifi¬ 


cations of Ricardo Martinez, the joy con¬ 
veyed in vivid color harmonies by Maria 
Izquierdo. They are brilliantly registered in 
the pageantry of native life portrayed by 
Jean Chariot, Fernando Leal and Miguel 
Covarrubias; in the brooding monumental 
forms of Xavier Guerrero, the recaptured 
Indian fantasy of Jose Chavez Morado, the 
imaginative concepts of Juan Soriano and 
in the lyricism of Jesus Guerrero Galvan. 

The “Big Three” and Rufino Tamayo all oc¬ 
cupy large separate galleries. The last 
dominates the second floor with his huge 
canvas murals. These murals and most of 
Tamayo’s recent painting, indicate that non¬ 
objectivity may fit within the Mexican frame 
of functional emphasis when applied to ar¬ 
chitectural decor. Another social purpose 
may be inherent—consciously or otherwise 
—in Tamayo’s later compositions as well as 
in those of the veteran painter, Carlos Me¬ 
rida. Like a few other Mexican artists who 
have embraced the abstractionism first spon¬ 
sored by the School of Paris, Tamayo and 
Merida may seek, conceivably, to counter¬ 
balance what they regard as an outmoded 
idealism or a sterile realism. The issue is 
controversial and logically, no one has a 
right to object. From the very start, contro¬ 
versy has nourished Mexican art of every 
esthetic ancestry and alignment. 

However, while the epic creations of the 
three giants of Mexican Renaissance still 
serve to interpret the spiritual and material 
needs of the people at large, one may safely 
assume that Mexico’s socially motivated art 
will continue to command the national es¬ 
teem from which its enormous world pres¬ 
tige was originally derived. Unquestionably, 
too, this same social content will continue to 
reinforce the thesis that we reach the uni¬ 
versal through the authentically racial. To¬ 
day, human problems and human aims are 
about the same everywhere on earth. 

Meanwhile, the superb exhibition provided 
by the Mexican Government, functions ef¬ 
fectively for Hemispheric unity. It comes as 
a timely affirmation and in convincing prom¬ 
ise of the fulfillment of New World hopes. 
For while Mexican art is identified with its 
soil and with its own ethnologic and historic 
background, it is, on a larger plane, inex¬ 
tricably related to the origin and develop¬ 
ment of an American continental culture. 

-ALMA M. REED 
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